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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 
BOOK SELLING AND BOOK BUYING. 


Bibliophobia. Remarks on the present languid and depressed 
State of Literature and the Book ‘Trade. Ina Letter ad- 
dressed to the Author of the Bibliomania. By Mercurius 
Rusticus, with notes by Cato Parvus. London, Bohn, 
1832. Svo. pp. 102. | 

Tue present time has been distinguished perhaps beyond 

any other by the eagerness with which information on 

every subject has been sought after by the middling and 
lower classes of the community. The demand, awakened 
at first by the publication at the charge of a few pence, 
of works which formerly cost shillings and pounds, has 
gone on increasing ; and booksellers of every grade have 
seen it their interest to depart from their former methods 
of business, and minister to the prevailing appetite, by 
keeping up a supply, suitable in kind and in price, to the 
convenience of the great body of purchasers. If the de- 
mand for cheap publications has had the ill consequence of 
inundating the town with a great deal of trash—dear at 
the cost of even a minute’s time expended on its perusal— 
it would be folly toreckon this anavoidable effect of an 
open market as any set-off against the good which must 
follow the acquisition of the better sort of knowledge, 
which the same mode of publication is equally the medium 
of imparting; particularly when it is recollected, that the 
trash is from its very nature ephemeral,- and the good 
from the same cause is permanent. Great, however, as 
are the benefits derivable from the extention of informa- 
tion, it should never be forgotten that information is but 
the means to an end, and’ is dediralile according to the 
use made of it ; and therefore we should hold cheap mere 
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acquisition, if unaccompanied with increased power of 
discrimination, the surest test of a sound intellect. ' But 
accumulation must precede selection, and it is the bringing 
together of a variety of materials which can best show the 
superiority of one toanother; and therefore we ought not to 
despair because the ultimate effect does not immediately 
disclose itself. Weare now in the transitive state; the 
mists of ignorance are fast clearing away, and the seeds of 
knowledge, extensively sown, are springing up amidst a 
clearer atmosphere. By and bye, we may reasonably ex- 
pect, in communities, what we may now observe in indi- 
viduals, jast notions of their own and other people’s 
rights, more accurate perception of the consequence of 
pursuing certain lines of conduct, and am enlightened pre- 
ference of the right above the wrong. Wise men have 
always been sensible that more than half the faults and 
even crimes committed might be ‘traced to ignorance, and 
that he who is intent on self gratification merely, ought to 
adopt virtuous courses even on the ground of expediency. 
On this assumption, which may be safely submitted to the 
test of experience, how incalculably beneficial it must 
be to rescue mankind from the ignorance which betrays 
him into half the evils he suffers. But we must cut 
short these common-places into which we have been 
led by the perusal of the above mentioned book, 
ascribed to the Rev. Dr Dibdin, celebrated for his 
devotion to the fause of black-letter, wide margins, 
and tall copies. The book is designed for the select; 
and the interest it may possess for the general reader will 
chiefly be derived from it, as a record from an official 
quarter, of the decline of that mania for scarce books, 
which a few years ago was so prevalent; and in a lesser 
degree, from its memoranda, to a certain éxtent curious 
about works, known more by their names than their coa- 
tents. The author represents himself as visiting the 
principal booksellers in the metropolis, and hearing from 
most of them sighings and lamentations on the state of 
the book-trade. It is a relief to find that the general 
booksellers have their consolations, and that the periodi- 
cal issues of works of standard interest, 


lished publications and prints, are still be 
But the melancholy ayowal is, that ‘ 
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more.’ For ourselves, we cannot but hail this as a grati- 
fying announcement, and an evidence of the extension of 
that wiser perception, which discerns the intrinsic from 
the factitious. The same perception will never be want- 
ing ina due regard to bibliography, but it-will be regulated 
‘by other considerations than a superstitious regard for 
antiquity and scarcity ; and the practice of producing rare- 
ness in reprints, by an intentional limitation of copies, 
will fall into disuse, as the rival principle becomes more 
prevalent,—that the knowledge of what is excellent 
cannot be too much extended. 


WRECK OF THE MEDUSA, 


TO THE TATLER. 


Taree days had past, and still were they 
Over the billows borne ; 
Upon a shattered raft they lay, 

ith hopeless hearts forlorn ; 
And save the winds sad moaning sigh, 
That o’er the waters past it by 
Those beings destitute, 
And save the troubled wave that splashed 
Around that raft, and o’er it dashed, , 
All else as death was mute. 


And as before the winds they flew,™ 
Over those waters dark, 

That lone raft, with its silent crew, 
Looked like some spectre bark, 

With such waste forms of sunken eye, 
And pallid lip so parched and dry, 

And limbs so stiff and cold, 

That as across the deep they sped, 
None could have told the live from dead, 
Or youthful from the old. 


Thus as they sped athwart the main, 

They knew or cared not where, 

With hopeless heart and madd’ning brain, 
Mute in their dark despair, 

And thought of home and kindred dear. 
The roughest could not scorn the tear, 
Or deem that being frail 

Who shed a tear or breathed a sigh ; 
When from the prow a feeble cry 

Broke out—a sail, a sail. 


There ran a stir throughout them all— 
Some gasped for want of breath, 

Some strove to rise, but soon would fall, 
To yield to icy death ; 

And some, with yet remaining strength, 
With pain a signal raised at length, 

To tell they still were left ; 

And some with maniac smile—eye glazed— 
Still on the foaming billows gazed, 

Of sense entire bereft. 


Now far apart from all these knelt, 
er his father’s son, 
“A brother, who, while stooping, felt 
) Phe heart of that dead one, 
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Whom he essayed to rouse and warm, 
Whose spirit just had left the form 
That lay there, stiff and pale; 

And he, that brother, lost in fear, 

Still whispered in the dead youth’s ear, 
*Tis come—a sail, a sail. 





The ship drew nigh—that famished crew 
Were not then doomed to die; 

But still that brother, fond and true, 
Let the tall ship sail by, 

And clasped the clay of that he loved, 
While on the wave his pale eye roved, 
Altho’ it nothing saw. 

They hailed him, yet he answered not, 
But seemed prepared to share the lot 
Of him whose life was o’er. 


The ship sped on—the raft was seen 
For hours far away, 
And still that being held between 
His arms his brother’s clay ; 
Tho’ whether then alive or dead, 
None well could tell, as on they sped 
By fresh’ning breezes borne, 
And night came on; and tho’ at last, 
When morning broke, from topmost mast 
They looked, the raft was gone. 
G. C——n. 





— 





SELFISHNESS AND SYMPATHY. 


Se 


* My bane and antidote be bo‘h —— before me.’—ADD1 sow. 


Tuat happiness perfect and parmanent belongs not to this 


earth is atruth, which, however unwilling to believe, we 
are taught from our eradle, and accredit ere long. But 
there is much more than we allow, and it is greatly in our 
power to increase it by the sacrifice of one vice, and the 
cultivation of one virtue, under which denominations I 
cannot but think Selfishness and Sympathy may be 
classed. 


On this earth we are relative beings: none of us do, or 
can stand alone, and make, at the same time, any approach 
to utility and enjoyment. If there be a dungeon truly 
dark it must be that breast, if such a breast there be, that 
the beams of social affection, companionable hilarity, and 
sympathetic feeling refuse to visit. A soul shut up in 
itself is solitary imprisonment of the worst kind, and 
solitary imprisonment is the severest of human punish- 
ments. What barrier of mere iron bars, of brick and 
mortar, can so effectually separate man from his kind, as 
an incapacity for expanding into sympathy with the feel- 
ings of others—entering into their concerns—rejoicing 
with them in their enjoyments—and suffering with them 
in their afflictions? From the depths of the subterranean 
cell it is possible to emerge; this breathing world, and all 


its charms may again greet the eyes of the captive, and 
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hope and fancy make them his by anticipation; but the 


day of joy and liberation never comes tohim who is the 
prison and jailor of his own spirit—whose unsympathizing 
selfishness has struck him off a worthless and divided 
link from the rest of Heaven’s creatures. 

May we not compare this: world to a vessel which we 
are anxious to steer into. the haven of happiness? But 
I will ask what ship would ever gain its destined port, if 
the crew, instead of caring for the general welfare of their 
bark, each thought only for himself—if, instead of promptly 


answering to the call of duty, and taking his turn in watch | 
and work, as that dictates, one consulted his ease, another | tem of society exists, and has existed so long, and which, 
his pleasure, another his fancy—-how could such a ship | 


abide the buffet of the tempest, or escape the horrors of 
the wreck ? 

What object is there that, upon examination, shal! not 
be found to. be composed of parts essential to and depen- 
dent on each other? Do any imagine that human hap- 
piness differs from this general law? Of all that have 
tried the selfish experiment, let ome come forth, and say 
it has succeeded. 


bition—has he been repaid? He that has ransacked 
every theatre of sensual enjoyment—is he content? Can 
any answer in the affirmative? Not one. And when his 
conscience shall ask him, and ask it will, ‘ Where are the 
hungry, whom you gave meat? The thirsty, whom you 
gave drink? The-stranger, whom. you sheltered? The 
naked, whom you clothed? The prisoned, whom you 
visited? The sick, whom you ministered unto ?’ 
will he feel, when he must answer—‘ I have done none of 
these things ; 7 thought only for myself? 

Gross selfishness was the demon that companioned 
Satan in his journeyings to and fro upon the earth, and 
has ever since, like the giant in the show, been increasing 
in stature without coming to his full growth, unless he 


may be said to have done so in the present day of lavish | 


luxury and absolute starvation. Were this demon once 
exterminated, a new epoch would awaken upon the world 
—a more general amalgamation of the elements of society 
would take place, which would mitigate every evil, and 
enhance every good: solitary suffering would then be no 
one’s portion, and reflected happiness, at least, in every 
one’s power: the weak would find the strong by their 
side; the poor would be sustained by the rich ; the timid 
sheltered by the brave; universal charity would lift her 
standard, and its golden motto, irradiated by light, and 
floating wide as its application, would be—‘ Let us ‘‘ Do 
unto others as we would that others should do unto us.” ’ 








He that has made gold his idol—has 


it satisfied him? He that has toiled in the fields of am- they ever look beyond them, it is to the rank immediately 





How | 





Then would indulgences, now held as venial, be abhorred 
as, what they are, crimes against the social compact— 
none would lie supinely in the midst of luxury, and know 
that for ¢ha¢ luxury thousands were cliained to the oar of 
excessive and incessant labour: none would adorn them- 
selves in the gorgeous robes of state and fashion, and 
know that thousands, toiling in the fabrication of those 
costly production’, shivered nearly in nudity: none would 
pamper a fastidious appetite with rich viands and rare 
wines, and know that thousands were perishing in hunger. 


Why is it that the present enormous and hideous sys- 


if custom had not rendered us callous, and. selfishness in- 
capable of sympathy, would poison every hour of the 
existence of those even most removed from the actual 
presence of its moral deformity? How is it that the 
dance and song of festive pleasure can co-exist with the 
wail and agony of unalleviated wretchedness? It is suf- 
ficiently obvious: society has split itself intoseparate and 
exclusive classes ; within the lines of circumvallation that 
these prescribe, the respective individuals move, and if 


above, never to the ones below them. But as if all this 
were not enough, there is the holy of holies of individual 
interests in which the human soul, like the fluid’ drop of 
alcohol in a frozen bottle of spirits, lives unused and un- 
useful to any purpose of goed or happiness, This, from 
etiquette, custom, and education, is more especially the 
case with women, who even less than men, look beyond 
the rank to which they, by conventional accident, belong,— 
often not beyond even the four walls of their own dwel- 
ling; and who seem voluntarily to relinquish the power 
of thinking as well as locomotion,’as if they were a part 
of vegetable, instead of animal life ;. as if they. had not the 
same grasp on the productive engine of human happiness 
as their less inert co-partner in existence. Let the voice of 
calamity, if of no other, reach and arouse them from an iner- 
tia fatal to their own. happiness, and treasonable to the 
eause of humanity—under the guidance of sympathies pecu- 
liar to.a sex born to create and nourish those most tender, 
may they not assist in devising means to ameliorate the pre_ 
sent gross and glaring sufferings of the larger portion of the 
human family—in facilitating an easy and kindly system 
of communication, which would obviate the extremes of 
fastidious refinement and brutal ferocity, and make the 
various shades of society, instead of standing out in the 
hideous contrast they do, blend, various as they. are, with 
the harmonious and beautiful gradation, of ghe colours in 
the rainbow. In morals, as in scienee) dafitite would be 
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the advantage, if the laborious miner, and the lapidary, 
and assayer, could be brought into profitable contact ; for 
it is from the mines of real life that the ore and the dia- 
mond of Truth is to be dug ; and he that finds them, even 
ignorantly, has his value, as well as he that polishes, 
refines, and assays them. M. L. G. 








MARGARET; OR THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 
[Tue letters of Margaret, commenced iu the preceding 
series, will be resumed in the present; and a few lines of 
introduction be given to enable our new readers to con- 
nect the story. We intended that the introduction should 
precede the resumption, but the following letter having, 
by mistake, been set up at the printers, undiscovered by 
us till too late to cancel it, without delaying the publica- 
tion, we have preferred letting it stand, the more sc, as it 
happens to consist principally of observations, which may 
be usefully considered at all times.] 


LETTER XVI. 
Castle 

Dear Emity,—The Duke and Duchess of *** pass 
the greater part of the year at this favourite residence, 
which is celebrated by the poets, for its natural beauties, 
and the lavish additions of tasteful classic art-—the vene- 
rable beauties of its ancient woods, the spacious park and 
shrubbery. The magnificence and order that reign 
throughout all is harmonious, delightful, and unique. I 
am astonished that the English nobility, who possess such 
domains as these, except to pay their homage to the sove- 
reign, ever quit them; here, surrounded by their tenants 
and peasantry, they show like kings—dispensing blessings 
and receiving the proud homage of gratitude proffered by 
freemen. In London, they shine but amongst others, 
their power of goodness is limited, their grandeur eclipsed 


and circumscribed by the narrow space in which they | family, for unskilled by their injudicious course of educa- 


live, for the noblest mansion in Grosvenor square, is not 
one fourth the size of *** Castle ; moreover, its lawns, its 
trees, its parks, its woods, the well stocked river, the 
herds of deer, all form a part of their retinue, and add to 
the splendour and luxury of their living. 

The servants on this establishment are quite different 
from those of London: veterans, grown grey, respectful, 
yet nothing servile, or younger ones, the children of res- 
pectable tenants, or former dependants, cheerful, well- 
behaved, and orderly ; these feel they have a claim upon 
kindness in youth, and protection when old age shal! have 
rendered sefice a hardship. | 














The laborious and poorer peasantry, are, after tha 
domestics, their principal consideration; these have fuel 
allowed in winter, and excellent soup made for them at 
the Castle, presents of household furniture, of garden 
stock, or poultry, sometimes a pig or a cow are given as 
rewards or stimulants for industry, sobriety, and good- 
behaviour ; added to which there are schools of industry 
for the children, where the girls are taught reading and 
needlework, the boys reading and writing. By degrees, 
when their strength will allow, these tasks are shortened 
for the more important ones, in their station, of mecha- 
nical or household labour: the girls are instructed by 
degrees in the different branches that fit them for good 
servants, or poor men’s wives. The boys are made to 
work in the fields or gardens, or at the lighter parts of 
some handicraft, which may hereafter give them bread; 
their patrons seek not to make scholars of them (unless, 
indeed, a rare genius should force itself into notice, and 
then what can arrest its progress) but during childhood, to 
habituate them to obedience and occupation, and whilst 
they acquire sufficient book-knowledge to keep them from 
brute ignorance, they may in maturer years well acquit 
themselves in their allotted stations. What a pity it is 
that the national schools do not take a hint from this judi- 
cious pair, instead of keeping grown girls and boys, the 
children of labourers and laundresses, at their studies, as 
though they were in after life to possess independence ; 
making a silly parade of their acquirements before com- 
mittees and lady patronesses, most of these but parrot- 
like acquired, and serve for no other purpose than to in- 
flate the children’s vanity, unfit them for the humble call_ 
ing of their parents, and frequently by exalting the lad to 
the counting-house, and the girl to the post of nursery 
governess, deprive the children of more decent yeomen of 
their proper rights; whilst, on the contrary, if placed out 
as their parentage might warrant, as footmen and house- 
hold servants, they become a serious nuisance in a decent 


tion in all domestic and useful knowledge, nor docile or 
wise enough to set about learning, they become idle, de- 
ceitful, and unthinking; the books they surreptitiously 
devour, during the hours appropriated to labour, serve 
but to make the girls think themselves all Pamelas, and 
that their masters are in duty bound, whether married or 
single, to fall in love with them, and persuade the lads 
into a belief, that runaway apprentices, and profligate 
footmen, are on the high road to preferment and their 
mistress’s good graces. Even among small English 
tradespeople and upper servants, a prevalent infatuation 
exists to bring up their children to despise themselves 
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and their humble origin, by giving them education, as it is 
called, which means, in their vocabulary, certain tasks got 
by rote, without leaving any ideas, to the utter neglect of 
all useful acquirements. ‘My Betsey’s very accomplished,’ 
says a silly mother, ‘ but very weakly poor thing, she is 
just fit for a governess; and cousin John will speak to 
my lady’s woman, to recommend her to the situation, and 
as its her first place, she’ll not ask any great things for the 
first year.’ 

The situation is obtained, because the young lady’s 
mamma is good-natured, and ruled by her favourite 
woman; or unfitted herself to make a wise selection, or 
induced by the low terms to think she has a bargain ; and 
the ladies, Georgiana, Jemima, Charlotte, Maria, and 
two or three more, yet in the nursery, are to acquire 
the manners and habits of gentlewomen, from a person 
fresh from the greenstall or baker’s shop, who cannot 
even speak her hative language grammatically. The prin- 
cipal fault undoubtedly lies with the employer, who 
though she may not herself be a judge of the governess’s 
acquirements, should at least appoint none but a gentle- 
woman as a companion to her daughters; this indeed 
seems the principal quality requisite in a governess, mas- 
ters and teachers may supply any other deficiency, but to 
speak, to move, to act, to think like a lady, require that 
the pupils should always associate with one, and for this 
delicate situation, surely the daughters of professional 
men, and artists, and decayed gentlewomen, are more 
fitted from their previous habits and society, than the off- 
spring of illiterate mechanics, even though they may play 
variations and daub velvet. One great secret of all this, 
is, I fear, that the low-bred governess will take a less 
salary, and is not very delicate as to petty insults, and 


’ ‘n little di flices ; . he | 
Rey angen es Gite eng See or ANAT Tire ce the | we knew what we had to expect, and were not a whit 


pected to be a perfect mistress of every accomplishment disappointed. Mr Chatterton (for whom it was expressly 


uader the sun, including the polite arts, ancient and mo- | 


mania of education began in England, a governess is ex- 


dern languages, dead and lively, with a foretaste of these 
discovered in the Herculaneum manuscripts, as well as all 
modern improvements and refinements, algebra, architec- 
ture, mechanics, navigation, all the matics and ologies 
known or unknown, political economy, and the art of 
dancing and playing quadrilles. The time and expense 
requisite to ‘acquire such a list, doubtless deter many 
young women from fitting themselves for the station, lest 
they should grow grey in the attempt ; more especially as 
the reward for all this is usually but from forty to a hun- 


dred pounds yearly income, the total exclusion from all 
society, unremitting mental labour, neglect, and insult 


from pupils and their parents. 
[To be continued. } 








SOCIETA ARMONICA. 


Tue third concert of this society was given last Monday 
evening. Beethoven’s symphony in B flat was played 
with steadiness and good effect. Our readers are proba- 
bly not aware that this orchestra is composed of amateur 
performers, who have judiciously called in the assistance 
of some of the most eminent players in the Philharmonic 
band. The music, therefore, goes with considerably more 
professional correctness than could be expected from un- 
practised dilettanti in full orchestra, however meritorious 
may be their individual accomplishment. Such men as 
Mori, Lindley, and Dragonetti, form a Powerful centre of 
attraction, round which their satellites revolve with tole- 
rable precision, : 

After the symphony, we were much gratified by an aif 
sung by Mr H. Phillips, the music by Maurer, a fine 
violinist, and the composer of the charming music in the 
operetta, ‘ Not for me, or the apple of discord.’ 
mel’s fine military septett was charmingly played, if we 
make the exception of Mr Forbes, the conductor’s, per- 
formance on the piano. He has yet to acquire feeling, 
delicacy, and expression; and to avoid dragging and hur- 
rying the time, and unnecessarily displaying his hands and 
arms: all such fanfaronade is no indication of feeling, 
delicacy, or expression. 

Madame Stockhausen sang ‘ With verdure clad’ to 
absolute perfection, save and except a confounded little 
Swiss-like cadence, which she each time introduced at the 
close of the first movement. Had we, at this juncture of 
the performance, quitted the room, as we intended—and 
attempted, we should have escaped a furious Mephisto- 
philes sort of fantasia on the harp, composed by Bochsa: 


Hum- 


composed—oppressive honour!) is, we suspect, a pupil 
of the renowned composer. We judge by his style of 
playing—his fantastic tricks, his delirious rushes up the 
instrument, like flights of rockets; and spiteful manner 
of expressing his passages—positive tooth-drawing. Mr 
Stockhausen would have given Mr Chatterton a better 
style, and better music to play. Bochsa’s compositions, 
and performance too, have the air of being inspired by 
the Devil. 

The quartett from ‘ Il Barone di Dolsheim,’—‘ Cielo 
il mio labro,’ one of the most tasteful and musician-like 
compositions that Rossini ever wrote, completed the first 
act, and it was well sung by Madame Stockhausen, Miss 
Wagstaff, Messrs Horncastle and H. Phillips. 
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MUSIC. 


(1.) Foreign Gems. No.IT. * The fair smile of morning’ 
The poetry by D.L. Ricuarpson, Esq. Arranged 
and adapted to Beethoven's Waltz, by E. J. Nrev- 
son, Member of the Royal Academy of Music. 
(W. Hawes.) 

(2.) English Gems, No. I. ‘* Dry be that tear’ The 
poetry ty R. B. Sueripan. Composed by W. 
Sarerp. (W. Hawes.) 

(3.) ‘ The Fisherman’ A Song composed by ALEXANDER 

Leg. (Cramer and Co.) 


Mr Nirtson—a word io your ear. An ugly report is in 
circulation, that you are the reputed father of certain 
additional accompaniments written to the first act of 
Gluck’s ‘ Alceste,’ which were attempted to be played at 
the last Ancient Concert. Attempted—for they could 
not be performed when they came to be tried at the 
rehearsal, and were abandoned on the night of perform- 
ance. The report goes, that Lord Burgersh brought 
them to the rehearsal, and directed that they should be 
played: that they were ¢ried, and obliged to be aban- 
doned : that when they were found to be inefficient, his 
Lordship stated that they were done by a member of the 
Royal Academy of Music; and your name is mentioned 
as that member,, Now,—you surely did not presume to 
lay your young hand upon the sacred ark of Gluck’s 
score !—you did not dare to do this thing !—Why—man! 
had you been the most treacherous and ungrateful of 
pupils, you could not have devised a more fatal plan for 
exposing your alma mater to the scorn and derision of 
every academy and conservatorio in Europe. To attempt 
the thing was insolent enough—but to fail in it !—Are 
you next to try your hand upon the score of the ‘ Don 


Giovanni ”’—Are you, we say? for we think better of 


you than to suppose that you engaged in the above task of 
your own free-will and judgment. We would rather 
believe that your case is a parallel one with that of 
Bentley, who published an edition of Milton, with 
such emendations and corrections as he pretended to 
believe the poet would have made, had he not been blind: 
and the result was, that, like the new arrangement 
of the ‘ Alceste’—the critic’s version was execrable non- 
Bent- 
ley, however, in a note, at the close of the work, threw 
out a hint to his brethren, that the idea of the undertak- 
ing did not originate with himself :—in short, that he was 
commanded to do it,—and to the memory of Queen Ca- 
roline, cleaves the honour of that immortal speculation. 


sense, and both it and its author were laughed at. 


‘If to make one small alteration appeared so presump- 
tuous (says he); what censure must I expect to incur 





who have presumed to make so many?” But ‘jacta est 
So it is possible that 
some dabbling dilettante of an old woman may have been 


playing the patroness with you, and taken advantage of 


alea ;’ and, ‘non injussa cecini !’ 


your youthful ambition and inexperience ; and, for your 
own sake we would sincerely hope that it is so; but 
depend upon it that the presumption of the act is in itself 


not creditable to you; while the failure in the attempt is: 
only calculated to injure you in your profession.—Don’t 
be so taken in again. 

Having now given you the opportunity of contradicting 
the above report if it be false, we proceed to say that we 
are pleased with your arrangement of Beethoven’s waltz, 
which stands at the head of the above list. 

The second piece, entitled ‘ English Gems, No, 1,’ is a 
sweet little melody in E three flats, of the true unosten- 
tatious, ballad character, and with a judicious and casy 
accompaniment. 

No. 3, is a song, pleasing but not very original in 
melody, in the unusual 12-8 nieasure. 


= 





ANeEcDore oF AppALLA.—Abdalla died in 912, leaving 
behind him the character of a mild, just, and enlightened 
ruler. Concerning his private character; there is an anec- 





| dote, which, as it throws some light both on this point 


and on the manners of the nation and tithes, may’be intro» 
duced here. There was a captain of the Berber gtard, 
Suleyman by name, who was also a wazir and member of 
the council of state, distinguished for strict morals and 
high honour, but blunt, irascible, and too proud to be the 
acting slave of a despot. Like most of the Berbers he 
was noted for a long black beard, which formed a striking 
contrast with the short bushy ones-of their comrades, the 
Scythian guards ; and this vencrable symbol of manhood: 
he probably prized more than his life. Entering one day 
into the king’s apartment, the latter, who was noted for 
facetiousness, repeated. to him some verses in which long 
beards were turned into ridicule,—as indicative of any- 
thing hut long heads,—and concluded by saying, ‘ Sit 
down, long beard!’ The wazir obeyed; but his blood 
boiled with indignation, and he could not forbear replying 
—‘ We,’ (the Berbers,) ‘a numerous people, surely de- 
served to be called fools for coming so far to craw? in the 
palaces of kings. What humiliations might we not have 
avoided! It is ambition which blinds us, and we do not 
see our stupidity until we descend into the grave.’ He 
then arose, and left the palace, without deigning to notice 
theking. Abdalla was somewhat surprised at his manner, 
and still more so whea some days elapsed without his 
appearance at court. A wazir was sent to appease the 
offended African: but he had great difficulty in obtaining 
an entrance; and even when suffered to pass the thres- 
hold, his reception was insulting ; Suleyman neither rose, 
nor invited himto sit. ‘ Why dost thou not rise to re- 
ceive me ? asked the offended messenger: ‘am I nota 
wazir like thyself ?’—‘ Such ceremony,’ replied Suleyman, 
‘was well enough so long as I was a vile slave like thee; 
but now I have broken my chains!’ Not all.the expostula- 
tion of the wazir could prevail on the independent African 
to resume his employment, or even to revisit the palace ; 
and Abdalla regretted that, through a harmless joke, he 
was deprived of the service of a man whose fidelity and 
judgment he had long learned to value.—Lardner’s Cyclo- 
pedia.—History of Spain and Portugal. (Just published.) 
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Theatrical Register. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian Opera, on Tuesdays, at 
4 past 8 : the doors are opened one hour before.— Drury Lane—Covent 
Garden—Ulympic—City—7.— Queen’s—Adelphi— New Strand—j be- 
fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—4 past 6. past 6. — The 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


Thursday, April 5. 
DRURY _ LANE. 


A New Play, entitled 
THE COMPACT. 

Donna Isabel D’Aguilar, MrsFaucit. Jacinta, Mrs Humby. 
Margarita, MissChaplin. Carlos the Third, Mr Younge. 
Count D’Aranda, MrCooke. Nunez, Mr Eaton, 

The Archbishop of Greneda, Mr Farren. 

Marquis de Luna, Mr Thompson. _—Don Florez, Mr Brindal. 
Don Manuel Velasco, MrCooper. Gil Zote, Mr Harley. 
Lope Mendez, Mr H. Wallack. | Mareo, Mr Salter. 
Juan Ravagos, Mr Wallack. Roque, Mr C. Jones. 
‘Gaspar, Mr Cathie. Blas, Mr Hatton. Perez, Mr Fenton. 
Pequillo, Mr Bishop. Pepe, Mr Ross. 

Officer, Mt Howeil. Alguazil, Mr Brown. 


To conclude with Mr D. Jerrotn’s| Domestic Drama, entitled 
THE RENT DAY. 
dn the course of which will be realized the subjects of the 
popular Eugravings afier Wilkie;—viz. ‘The Rent Day,’ 
and ‘ Distraining for Rent.’ 
Rachel Heywood, Miss Phillips. Polly Briggs. Mrs Humby. 
Grantley, Mr Brindal. Old Crumbs, Mr Younge. 
Martin Heywood, Mr Wallack. Toby Heywood. Mr Cooper. 
Bullfrog, Mr Harley. Silver Jack, Mr H. Wallack. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Play, called 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
Julia, Miss Fanny Kemble. Helen, Miss Taylor. 
Master Walter, Mr Sheridan Knowles, 
Sir Tnomas Clifford, Mr C. Kemble. 
Lord Tinsel, Mr Wrench, 
Modus, Mr Abbott. 

Fathom, Mr Meadows. 

Stephen, Mr Payne, 


Master Heartwell, Mr Evans. 
Thomas, Mr Barnes. 
Gaylove, Mr Henry, 
Williams, Mr Irwin. eee Mr Brady. 
Waiter, Mr Heath. Ho'dwell, Mr Bender. 
Servants, Messrs J. Cooper and Collett. 
To which will be added, the Entertainment of 
ROSINA. 
Rosina, Miss E. Romer. 
Phebe, Miss Cawse. Dorcas, Mrs Tay leure. 
Belville, Mr Wilson. 
Capt. Belville, Mr Duruset. William, Mrs Keeley. 
Rustic, Mr Evans... Patrick, Mr Turnour. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


A New Nautical Melo-Dramatic Romance, called 
THE WIZARD SKIFF. 
Alexa Mavrona, Alexis, Agata, _ Mademoiselle Celeste. 
After which, a Comic Burletta. entitled 
THE FOUR SISTERS. 
Caroline Merton, Diana, Eugenia, Ellen, Mrs Waylett. 
To be followed by a Pas D’Action, called 
THE MARSEILLAISE! 
By Mademoiselle Celeste. 
To conclude with a Romantic Drama, entitled 
THE DUMB BRIGAND! 
Alp, Henrico Rotzi, Manuel Stanisl, Mademoiselle Celeste. 


Master Wilford, Mr J. Mason. 








ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Burletta, called 
WOMAN’S REVENGE! 

Miss Flashington, MrsGlover. Fag, Mr J. Vining. 
After which, Mr H. Bayty’s New Burletta, called 
MY ELEVENTH DAY. 

Mrs Long Singleton, Madame Vestris, 

Mr Long Singleton, Mr Liston. 

Frederick Nugent, Mr J. Vining. 

Fo which will be added, Mr C. Dancr’s Burletta of 
HE’S NOT A-MISS! 

Mrs Prettyman, Mrs Glover. 

Price Prettyman, Mr Liston. 

Te conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs Pancus 
and C. Dance, of 
OLYMPIC DEVILS. 

Orpheus, Madame Vestris, Eurydice, Miss Forde. 


SURREY. 
A Drama, founded on the National Play of 
PIZARRO. 


Elvira, Mrs West. Cora, Miss Scott. 
Pizarro, Mr D. Pitt. Alonzo, Mr C. Hill. 
Ataliba, Mr Almar, Orozembo, Mr Williams. 
Rolla, Mr Osbaldiston. 
After which, a Romantic Operatic Farce, called 
ABONALIBENALIKL! 
Sapphira, Miss Somerville. Isaun, Mr Edwin. 


To conclude with Tozrn’s Romantic Drama, entitled 


THE CURFEW. 
Matilda, Mrs W. West. Florence, Miss Vincent. 


Friday, April 6. 


DRURY LANE. 
A SELECTION OF ANTIENT AND MODERN 
MUSIC. 


ADELPHI. 
MR YATES’S VIEWS OF HIMSELF AND 
OTHERS. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. 
LENTEN LUCUBRATIONS. 





— This will be the last season of Miss Fanny Kemble’s 
appearance in public as an actress; we are informed that 
this lady is about to enter the holy state of matrimony.— 
British Traveller. 

A Liprary not a Liprary.—A singular description 
of a library exists at Warsenstein, near Cassel ; the books 
composing it, of rather the substitutes for them, are made 
of wood, and every one of them is a specimen of some 
different tree. The back is formed of its bark, and the 
sides are constructed of polished pieces of the same 
stock. When put together, the whole forms a box; and 
inside of it are stored the fruit, seed, and leaves, together 
with the moss which grows on the trunk, and the insects 
which feed upon the tree; every volume corresponds in 
size, and the collection altogether has an excellent effect. 
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EXETER HALL BXHIBITION 
IS NOW OPEN, 
With a Col'ection of d Paintings, some of them ex y 
curious and verv rare, from the Galleries of the King of Spain, the 
Duke of Orleans, King Charles |, King James 11, the Convent of Santa- 


Clara, &c. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 


A THOUSAND PBR ANNUM, 
TO BE OBTAINED UPON A CAPITAL OF £3000!! 
To be disposed of, by Private Contract, an excellent and well esta 
blished THEATRE, with a complete Stock of 5 ty, Machinery, l’ro- 
erties, &c. Sitvated in the most bl 











Pp and popul part of 
ondon, and fully capable of realizing a clear income of £1000 per 


Annum. 
Particulars may be known by Letter, addressed to X. Y. atthe Tatler 
ce. 





Published this day, by C. CHAPPLE, the King’s appointed Bookseller, 
Royal Library, 59 Pallmall, 
ON THEATRICAL BMANCIPATION, 
AND THE RIGHTS OF DRAMATIC AUTHORS. 
8vo. price 2s. stitched. 

By THOMAS JAMES THACKERY, Esq. Member of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and Author of ‘My Wife or My Place ’—a petite 
Comedy, 2s. 6d. 

A Dramatic Synopsis; 
Or, an ESSAY on the PULITICAL and MORAL USE of a THEA- 
TRE. Involving Remarks on Dramatic Writers, and Strictures on 
some of the Performers. 8vo. price 5s. 
The Dramatic Mirror. 
A HISTORY of the STAGE from the EARLIEST PERIOD, including 
a Bi ical and Critical Account of all the Dram tic Writers, from 
1669, the most distinguished performers from the days of Shakspeare ; 
also a history of the Theatres in England, land, and Ire- 
land, with Seventeen neat Engravings of several Performers, and of the 
Interiors of the London Theatres. 2 vols. price One Guinea. 
The Thespian Dictionary. 
OF AUTHOR AND PBRFORMER. 
Alphabetically arranged, with I'wenty-two Portraits. Price 10s. 6d. 





“TRUE SUN,” 

THE TRUE SUN is the largest of the Evening Newspapers. 

In the TRUE SUN more care is bestowed on cond ae and arrang- 
ing News than any other Daily Paper has yet atte le 

The advantages of such an arrangement (involving, as that arrange} 
ment does, an immense amount of labour) are, that the True Sun 
contains a greater mass of News—and at same time, reserves a 
la-ger space for commentaries on passing events, than any other 
Lv-ming Paper. 

the parliamentary repor's are most elaborately condensed. All that 
may be brilliaut in the debates—all that may be valuable, essentially 
or accidentally—is preserved. That large mass of reported matter, 
which, on the other hand, has no claim on the attention of the general 
reader, is reduced to dimensions commensurate with its value. 

The politics of the True Sun will be the politics of Reform—the 
— which it will advocate will be the great interests of the 

ation. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to observe, that respecting and 
admiring, as I do, the talent and principle of several of the contempo- 
raries of the True Sun, I shall not shrink from subjecting it to compari- 
son with any of them, in any department; and | may confidently 
promise, that the True Sun shall continue to exhibit certain features of 
excellence to which no other Evening Paper aspi 


jires. 
PAIRICK GRANT. - 
Office, 366 Strand, London. 








IMPORTANT CAUTION. 


Improved Portable Hot Air and Vapour Baths. 
Several spurious imitations of Rippon’s Hot Air Baths being sold 
for his make, the Public are respectfully cautioned against the imposi- 
tion : none are genuine — those had direct from his Manufactory. 
Extract from The London Medical Gazette of Dec. 3d, 1831,—* We 
must not omit to mention the Bath for Hot Air or Vapour, made by Mr 
Rippon, of Castle-street East ; it goes into an extremely smal! compass, 
is equally efficient, and much cheaper than any of the others we have 
seen.” The Bath alluded to by the Editor of the Medical Gazette has 
been very MUCH IMPROVED, and is strongly recommended for the 
Cure of Cholera, Colds, Rheumatism, &c. It is soextremely portable 
and simplé that it may be applied in one minute by the most in«x- 
perienced person, without removing the clothes or patient from the 
bed, atthe expence of three-pence. It can be used for Va . Price 
of Machine, with Spirit Lamp, &c. 10s.; Portable Frame for Bed, 10s. 
—Packed for the Country at 2s.6d. extra. No letters will be attended 
to that do not enclose a remittance, or an order for the money payable 
in London—Post Paid. Address I. J. Rippon, 63, Castle-street Kast. 
Oxford street. Of whom may be had Stomach Warmers, 2s. 6d. ; Feet 
Warmers, 6s.; also a newly invented Utensil for cooking Potatoes, 
superior to those boiled, steamed or roasted, price 6s., 7s. and 8s. 








New and Improved Bdition of 
“THE BLACK BOOK,” 
Enlarged and corrected to March 3832, and complete im 1 vol. Svo. 
- 18s. ; embellished with Portraits of the Friends of the Reform 
ill. 
THE EXTRAORDINARY BLACK BOOK, 
An Ex position of Public Abuses in Church, State, Courts of Law, Re- 
| he mt rag and Corporate Bodies: with an Address to Alarmists and 
— formers ; and a Precis of the House of Commons, past, present, and 
come. 

Beside: correction, this Editon has been greatly enlarged, especiall 
the articles on the Church, Bank, and East India Company, and son 4 
chapters added on the State of Corporations in the chief Cities and 
Towns ; the Principles and Working of Taxation, with valuable Statis- 
tical Tables illustrative of the Ecclesiastical Patronage of each of the 
Nobility, of Finance, the Reform Bill, Representation, House of Lords, 
Commons, East India Company, Bank, Inns of Court, Trinity College, 
a Magistracy, Colonies, Irish Tithes, Church Rates, Dissen- 
ters, &c. 

London: Published by EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88 Royal Ex- 
change. 





Under the Superinterdence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 


Just published, price 2s. 

LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGB, 

Part XXX, VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES USED FOR THE FOOD 
OF MAN ; completing the Fifteenth Volume, which may then be had, 
bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

The previous Volume of VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES comprises 
TIMBER TREES and FRUITS. 

CHARLES KNIGHT, 13 Pall-Mall East. 





Just Published, price Is. 6d. each Number. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
In a Series of Tales, By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

1. LIFE IN THE WILDS. 

ll. THE HILL AND THE VALLEY. 
III. BROOKE AND BROOKE FARM, 
CHARLES FOX, 67 Paternoster-row. 
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MISCELLANIES 


A Tory.—He is a poor creature that the march of 
events has left behind ; he is like a short-legged drummer 
who cannot keep up with the movement of the regiment ; 
he is a being of a bygone age, singing an old song, telling 
a forgotten tale; his mind is hung with cobwebs; he is 
the preter-pluperfect tense of politics ; he is an extract 
from the lumber-room, where we have thrown our ghosts, 
witches, and alchymists. We may laugh at Tories—there 
is no harm in that—inasmuch as no man is morally cul- 
pable for doing what he cannot help. But I would not 
persecute the poor creatures. I would let them live, if it 
were only for antiquity’s sake.— Tait’s Magazine. Art : 
Téte a téte with MrTut. 


AnmaL Instinct.—A strong proof of intellect was 
given in the case of Colonel O’Kelly’s parrot. When the 
Colonel and his parrot were at Brighton the bird was 
asked to sing; he answered «I can’t.’ Another time he 
left off in the middle of a tune, and said ‘I have forgot.’ 
Colonel O’Kelly continued the tune for a few notes, and 
the parrot took it up where the Colonel had left off. The 
parrot took up the bottom of a lady’s petticoat, and said 
‘ What a pretty foot!’ The parrot, seeing the family at 
breakfast, said ‘ Won’t you give some breakfast to Poll ? 
The company teazed and mobbed him a good deal; he 
said ‘I don’t like it..— (From a Memorandum Sound 
amongst the late Earl of Guildford’s papers.) 





Errata.—In = of the impression of No. 1, page 1. line 1, 


of Notice to the Reader—for ‘ extension,’ read ‘ alteration ;’ line 
12 from end of.ditto—after the word asperity, insert the words— 
a quality ; page 6, last line but three of Covent Garden article, 
for ‘ rusted,’ read * rustic.’ 





PUBLISHED BY R.SETON, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden ; (to whom all books, and communications for the 


Editor are to be 
Mall; Witson, Royal Exchange ; 


); sold oy Onwuywn; 4Catherme street, Strand; at Esers” Library, Old Bond street; by CHarre.; Pall 
Homas, News-vender, Birchin Jane; CLARKE, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; Strance, Paternoster row ; 


WatTLinG, 409 Strand; BucKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Turnour, Theatrical Agent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre ; TOMLINSON, 


Library, Great Newport street; Harris. 


ow street: T.TIERNAY, 74 Drury lane, Corner of Russell court; D. Hitron, 8 Penton street, 


Pentenville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen.—PRICE ONE PENNY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, % Brydges street. 


[C. and W. Reynecu, Printers, 45 Broad st Golden sq. 





